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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


London, June 28, 1937. 


{ have just been reading a British 
columnist’s account of his visit to New 
York and wishing that I could do one 
half as well in conveying the impressions 
of this sister-metropolis three thousand 
miles away. 

London is always breath-taking, no 
matter how many times it has been visited, 
and we arrived Thursday afternoon, 
June 24, as usual a little breathless and ex- 
pectant. 

First of all, of course, I went to Essex 
Hall, our Unitarian headquarters here, and 
bothered the long-patient Mortimer Rowe. 
He must get fearfully tired of importunate 
Americans; but he never shows it. Plans 
for the Oxford Conference are going well, 
although the attendance from America is 
not as large as the British had hoped. 
European registration holds up well, how- 
ever, and those who come will get a better 
impression of European religious liberalism 
than if Oxford were overrun with their 
fellow countrymen. 

I went to Essex Church Sunday and 
heard an excellent sermon on “The In- 
carnation,” treated from a definitely Uni- 
tarian point of view. Martineau was 
quoted rather than Channing; but the dif- 
ference was merely a question of names. 
The essential thought was the same. 

Saturday afternoon my wife and I went 
to Richmond on the Thames, took deck 
chairs in the “blessed” sun; it is truly 
blessed here; and came back by boat to 
Westminster Bridge under the shade of 
Big Ben. Sunday afternoon we strolled 
among the beautiful roses of the new 
Queen Mary’s Gardens and listened to a 
remarkably good string band concert. 

Of course we have been reading the 
British papers and talking with all sorts of 
Englishmen and visitors. While we were 
on the water France changed her prime 
minister, but so far as one can gather from 
British comment, there is no change of 
policy except a slightly more conservative 
orientation of her rather shaky financial 
structure. Her foreign policy and her 
general socialization of industry will re- 
main unaltered under Chautemps, the 
new premier, who is a disciple of Herriot. 
Russia, too, has been having troubles, 
with a number of purges too much like 
Hitler’s to suit a democratic taste. Bil- 
bao has fallen and the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s stock has been lowered with that 
disaster. Again a blow for democracy. 
The Germans have taken advantage of the 
internal difficulties of France and Russia 
to claim again that their control ships 
have been fired on by Government vessels 
off Spain, and they have withdrawn from 
the international control. At first they 
wished England and France to join them 
in a punitive demonstration against Valen- 
ca, but both the English and French re- 


fused point-blank. It was then feared that 
Germany and Italy jointly would bom- 
bard Valencia, but wiser counsels, and, I 
think it is fair to say, a strengthened Brit- 
ish navy whose grey-clad ships looked 
rather reassuring to us as we entered the 
Solent, have prevailed, and the incident 
seems to be closed for the time being. The 
new British prime minister, Neville Cham- 
berlain, discussed the whole situation in 
an address in Commons Friday, which it 
seemed to me combined wisdom and pa- 
tience to a remarkable degree. It did not 
satisfy the fire-eating Lloyd George or 
even the less fiery leaders of the Labor 
Opposition, but it outlined the British 
policy of preventing a European war—or 
at any rate of restricting the trouble to 
Spain—if it is humanly possible to do so. 
My own sympathies are with the Loyal- 
ists in Spain, and I admit a slight distrust 
of the economic motivation of the present 
British Tory government; nevertheless 
Chamberlain’s speech, with its warning 
against loud words in the high mountains 
which might start an avalanche, seemed 


eminently sound; as well as Mr. Eden’s’ 


suggestion that we should beware of “war 
of the Spanish obsession.’”” We may have 
war; but the fact that the Germans and 
Italians are in effect doing nothing in re- 
sponse to what would have seemed a 
sufficient casus belli before 1914 is encour- 
aging. 

The London area seems busy and pros- 
perous. Unemploymentis definitely on the 
down grade and business generally is good. 
Much of the prosperity comes directly or 
indirectly from armament orders, which 
cannot last indefinitely. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable increase in normal 
business, and in general, except in the 
depressed coal and textile areas, the out- 
look is hopeful. 

During the coming week I hope to see 
a number of Englishmen prominent in 
various professions, and shall be able to 
give a more accurate estimate of the 
situation—at least as they see it. I want 
very much to get some information as to 
the religious situation here; and particu- 
larly as to the application of religion to so- 
cial and political matters, but that may 
have to wait till Oxford. 

The big event of the coming week for 
Americans, is, of course, the Fourth of 
July. With thousands of our fellow 
countrymen we have cards for a reception 
to be given by our ambassador, Mr. 
Bingham of Louisville, Ky. If I am not 
mistaken, either Mr. or Mrs. Bingham, or 
both, have some connection with our 
Louisville church. The account of these 
festivities must wait till our next letter. 

* * 

To think great thoughts you must be 
heroes as well as idealists.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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THE POWER HOUSE OF OUR FAITH 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Memphis, Tenn., 
presents the following picture of Shoals 
enthusiasm: 

“Mrs. G. W. Quillen, a member of our 
church, won a prize of $100 in an essay 
contest in the Press-Scimitar, Scripps 
Howard evening paper. On the day the 
announcement appeared the paper ran 
her picture and a brief interview. The 
reporter asked her what she was going to 
do with the $100. ‘I am going to use it 
to spend two weeks at the Isles of Shoals, 
New Hampshire,’ said Mrs. Quillen. ‘I 
have wanted to go there ever since I first 
heard of it through our minister, Mr. 
Petrie, and others who have gone as dele- 
gates. Without this prize money I could 
not go. I determined to devote it to that 
purpose if I won.’ Mrs. Quillen will come 
back to Memphis renewed in her spiritual 
life, inspired by contacts with néw friends, 
full of ideas to help spread the Christian 
faith as we see it, and strengthened in 
health. That there are Unitarians living 
within easy traveling distance of the 
Shoals who have the time and the money 
and yet who do not avail themselves of 
the opportunity is just one of those things. 
To me Unitarianism is the Shoals. Com- 
pared with it the May meetings, the Uni- 
tarian Conference, the Appraisal report, 
are as nothing. At the Shoals the religion 
of the spirit is really caught and passed on. 
Why people should prefer machinery to 
the real thing remains to me the great 
mystery.” 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith presents a 
full account of the first weeks of Star 
Island activity. He will write regularly 
during the period when that haven is the 
focus of Unitarian interest. We are in- 
debted to the Star Island Corporation for 
making his contributions possible. Dr. 
Gray-Smith also favors us with a review 
of a book by a Roman Catholic layman. 


. He is professor of philosophy at Emerson 


College. 


A Farewell to Isolation by Neil G. 
Melone was one of this year’s Harvard 
Commencement Parts. Mr. Melone’s 
home is in Minneapolis, Minn. He was 
First Marshal of his class and of the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He has been awarded a scholarship for 
study next year at Oxford University, 
England. He treats an important subject 
incisively and authentically. 


Sources of Strength by Charles T. 
Greene, president of the Unitarian Society 
of Ridgewood, N. J., was given as an in- 
spirational address at Ridgewood when the 
minister was absent attending May meet- 
ings. His address is an indication of the 
kind of help laymen desire from at least 
occasional sermons, 
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Young People Open Season at the Shoals 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


OR the nineteenth annual conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union held June 26 
to July 10, two hundred and forty delegates 

representing twenty-two states visited Star Island, 
and twenty-six of them stayed through both weeks’ 
meetings. 

Preaching on the first Sunday morning, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Jr., Weston, Mass., dealt with pessi- 
mistic prophets of our day as instanced in two new 
volumes, “The End of Democracy”’ by Ralph Adams 
Cram, and a Harvard research report by Professor 
Pitirim A. Sorikin. “All such pessimisms,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘“‘overlook the operation of constructive forces 
which are at any time as equally potent as destructive 
forces.” 

Religion faced with contemporary pessimisms 
calls for “love of man’ interpreted in terms of co- 
operative service for the fullest life, and for “love of 
God” interpreted as a willingness to work for an ideal 
which is bigger than any individual man. 

On the second Sunday Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 
Alton, Ill., said: “The task confronting our age is to 
combine the catholicism of the medieval system which 
gave society a godly significance with the powers 
made available in our scientific age. 

“The failure of liberalism to fulfill this task lies 
not in its basic findings but in its tendency merely to 
contemplate great ends of a catholic religion without 
canalizing that energy into action. Our immediate 
task,’”’ he concluded, “‘is to start living religion in our 
immediate surroundings by the concrete works of 
love.”’ 

Two Wednesday evening addresses were given, 
one by Rey. Arnold H. Lewis, B. D., Hull, England, 
which appears in this issue, and the other by Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, Santa Barbara, Calif., who, fol- 
lowing an analogy, illustrated from the general pref- 
erence for ““Today’s Laid Eggs Today”’ the Unitarian’s 
preference for keeping his religion up-to-date. As- 
tronomy, geology, biology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology all had something to teach. 

The personal and social aspects of the main topic, 
“Youth Building a Religion for Today,” were re- 
spectively dealt with in a series of five lectures at both 
weeks’ conferences, during the first week by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Toledo, Ohio, and Rev. Harold P. 
Marley, Ann Arbor, Mich., during the second week by 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Maine. 

Mr. Cole’s subjects were: “Perils and Powers of 
Personal Religion,” “Discovering Ourselves,” ““Keep- 
ing Faith with Ourselves,” “Getting Along with 
People,’ and “A Living Religion.” 

On “Perils and Powers,’’ Mr. Cole said that a 


merely personal religion may “substitute ecstasy for 
activity. By retreating from the real world of pressing 
problems it may degenerate into escapism.” Yet a 
personal religion is essential. “It can not only help 
to adjust the individual to his world but it can also 
furnish the dynamics needed to keep him at his social 
tasks.”’ 

On “Discovering Ourselves,’ he urged the reading 
of biography as one of the most effective methods, 
and spoke of a biographical library he used for youth 
counseling. He urged a realistic approach to the life 
of Jesus. 

On ‘Keeping Faith,” he presented the secret of 
triumphant living. ‘Faith is a great, creative power. 
Why not utilize the resources it can release in your 
life? Have faith in yourself, in your divine possi- 
bilities. Religion is not a denial of life. It simply 
urges you to express yourself at your very best.” 

The art of “Getting Along with People” has three 
principles. In the first place, “the job of everyone who 
attempts to gain the attention of another is to build a 
bridge to the island of the other’s interest.”” Secondly, 
happiness is to be imparted through generous appre- 
ciation; thirdly, the other person is to be respected 
and to be treated as an end in himself. 

Closing his lectures he likened a living religion to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ““The Chambered Nautilus.”’ 
“This mollusk not only builds new and larger cham- 
bers to dwell in but also has a living tissue which runs 
through all the chambers from the earliest to the last.” 
So throughout all the forms of religious expression 
runs the quest for a larger, more significant kind of 
life. ‘Many a person- who feels he must give up re- 
ligion would find that what he really needs to do is to 
‘eave the low-vaulted past’ and move into a more 
spacious chamber.”’ 

Mr. Marley’s subjects were: “Prophets Old and 
New,” “Fascism’s Threat to Progress,” ““The Church 
and Trade Unionism,” “The Age of Collectivism’”’ and 
“Religion and the New Day.” 

Defining a prophet as one who can get at the 
truth somewhat earlier than others, society needed 
such to see which way the tide of life was flowing 
and to declare it courageously. ‘““Today this prophetic 
element is to be kept alive through sympathetic 
understanding on the part of a group. Our task is 
not to build a great pedestal for a leader, but to join 
in the corporate enterprise of laying the foundation 
stones of a future civilization.” 

In dealing with Fascism, Mr. Marley expounded 
its inner meaning and represented it as one of the 
chief obstacles to progress today. His lecture on 
trade unionism pointed out that “the worker or- 
ganizes because it is necessary under the present 
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large scale system of industry, and he uses the strike 
as a nonviolent method of coercion to gain his point 
when all other means fail.”’ He warned against a 
powerful labor movement which might not have the 
necessary enlightenment to use its new power con- 
structively. 

Dealing with collectivism, he showed to what 
great extent our society is at present collectivistic. 
He cid not, however, urge state ownership. ‘“‘What we 
need is control of an industry by the people working 
in it.’ His final lecture presented religious living as 
being a balanced expression of truth and beauty. 
“Certainly in this age of science, there must be scien- 
tific living. But for a complete life we require art also. 
One must not be emphasized above the other. Carry 
truth in one hand and beauty in the other, and you 
may be found among the unsung heroes and heroines 
of a new social order.” 

Mr. Krolfifer’s topics, after an introductory lec- 
ture on ‘‘Religion, Man’s Ladder to His Ideal,” in 
which he said “the world today has no greater need 
than a religion which will inspire and inform its mind 
and soul and give direction to its action,” presented 
in his further lectures the four elements of an ade- 
quate psychology of religious expression for the in- 
dividual. 

The religious faiths and practices which we build 
will, in the first place, express “The Sense of Assur- 
ance.” The need for certitude is basic for a happy 
and effective life, and there are scientific and social 
reasons for encouraging the belief that “the universe 
undergirds man’s finest faiths and ideals, and will 
support him through all the changing circumstances of 
his life.”’ 

Mr. Krolfifer dealt, secondly, with “The Feeling 
of Freedom,” apart from which our lives would be 
“stale and unprofitable,’ and found a law-abiding 
universe did not argue determinism—its very lawful- 
ness gave us power to accomplish our desires. The 
chaos, strife and dissatisfaction in human affairs in- 
dicate “that men are not choosing to do what is in 
line with the world’s inherent constructive tendencies.”’ 

Thirdly, “The Joy of Fellowship’? must be ex- 
perienced. In addition to the intellectual tolerance 
which Unitarians practice, real fellowship exists and 
is more readily believed in “if men see co-operation 
displacing ecmpetition, peace supplanting war, volun- 
tarily-accepted social responsibility making compul- 
sion unnecessary, and a government relying on per- 
suasion and education rather than on its power to 
coerce.” 

The last of the priceless gifts whose expression is 
religion, is “The Satisfaction of Self-Fulfillment.’’ 
After showing that the anticipation of self-fulfillment 
is not unreasonable, he considered techniques. In our 
present interdependent society, these will not ignore 
“the equal right of others to find self-fulfillment.”’ 

Entitling his introductory address “Youth Dis- 
covers a New World,” Mr. Fritchman mentioned that 
a host of thinkers, pessimists and optimists alike, 
agree that we are at the end of anera. Faced with this 
fact, to build a “brave new world” it is necessary to 
eliminate “incompatible fragments’’—all those who 
work against an essential unity—and also, above all 
things, to shun complacency. 


Dealing next with “Front Page Issues,’ he de- 
plored poverty, racial persecution and nationalism. 
Poverty “defies human kinship, makes a travesty of 
good will, steals a man’s integrity and stratifies society 
into warring layers.’ Its elimination is a major task 
for the next twenty-five years. Racial hatred “can 
be solved only in a genuine democracy,” and totali- 
tarianism, ‘‘with its doctrine of the divine right of the 
state, is a rival religion with which our liberal re- 
ligion must come to grips.”’ 

In his third lecture, ‘“These Strange Mortals,” 
Mr. Fritchman enumerated various types of in- 
dividuals—introverts, extroverts, radicals, liberals, 
reactionaries, “butterflies and dreamers’’—all of 
whom must be understood, and none of whom a re- 
ligion of humanity can leave out. 

Of his two final lectures, the one on ““Techniques”’ 
offered numerous practical suggestions to young people 
who wished to make their social idealism effective; 
the other, on “Vocations,’’ enumerated eight voca- 
tions alive in social opportunity. The legal profes- 
sion, he pointed out, is no longer monopolized by 
reactionaries, in politics there are men who keep their 
hands clean, and more are needed, and in labor or- 
ganizations and departments there is a good oppor- 
tunity. Journalism needs liberal reporters and edi- 
tors, the ministry calls for organizers of religious and 
social life, and the teaching profession is ideal for 
shaping formative personalities. Similarly in medi- 
cine there is a generation arising which is urging 
radical improvements, and, finally, in business there 
are “new opportunities for co-operative enterprise.” 

The multifarious convivialities of the fortnight 
are not covered in the foregoing summary of the 
twenty-four addresses. Beyond those intimated in 
the list below and in addition to the two Friday eve- 
ning banquets, the ninety-eighth birthday of the grand 
old man of the Shoals, ‘“‘Uncle’’ Oscar Laighton, was 
celebrated on June 30. 


Y. P. R. U. 1937 Shoals Conference Workers 

Main Committee: Allen S. Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass. 
(chairman); Edward A. Holyoke, Omaha, Neb. (vice chairman): 
Ethel Dowd, Ottawa, Can.; Donald Harrington, Chicago, IIl.; 
Otto Renner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cathleen Schurr, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Merritt Cutten, San Francisco, Calif. 

Registration: Laura Wollrath, Waltham, Mass. 

Leadership Conference: Donald J. Johnston, Boston, Mass. 

Physician: Alexander Burgess, Providence, R. I. 

Religious Activities: First week, Betty Snyder, Meadville, 
Pa.; Doran Jones, Wentworth, N. H. Second week, Louise W. 
Birch, Belmont, Mass.; Edward R. Donald, Needham, Mass. 

Hospitality: First week, Rosalind Smith, Beach Bluff, 
Mass.; Allan Slocombe, Lynchburg, Va. Second week, Jane 
Swift, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Ellen Greeley, Lexington, Mass. 

Lifeguard: First week, Donald Fiske, Dedham, Mass. Sec- 
ond week, Eugene A. Luening, Louisville, Ky. 

Transportation: First week, Jean Harrington, Waltham, 
Mass. Second week, Laura Gallagher, Woburn, Mass. 

Social: First week, Quentin Gulliver, Needham, Mass.; 
Barbara Symonds, Marblehead, Mass. Second week, Ruth Coss, 
Quincy, Mass.; Laurence Wing, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Sports: First week, Rachel Thorpe, Needham Heights, 
Mass.; Webster Day, Marblehead, Mass. Second week, Ann 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Clayton Boddy, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Students’ Conferences: First week, Lewis A. Dexter, Belmont, 
Mass. .Second week, Peter Sampson, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sandpiper: First week, Eugene A. Luening, Louisville, Ky.; 
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Nancy Atherton, Boston, Mass. Second week, Eugene A. Luen- 
ing; Silas H. Bacon, Watertown, Mass. 

Chaperons: First week, Mrs. C. E. M. Harrington, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, Sr., Omaha, Neb. Second week, 
Mrs. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Bangor, Maine. 

Conductors of candlelight or morning services not included 


in the above workers’ list were: Irene LeClair, Baltimore, Md., 
Hope Westcott, Buffalo, N. Y., Bernard Lewis, Providence, R. I., 
Josephine Ross, Washington, D. C., Leona C. Handler, Balti- 
more, Md., Barbara Risdon, Waltham, Mass., Norma Pritchard, 
Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo., An- 
nette B. Smith, Chicago, Ill., Howard N. Keefe, Omaha, Neb., 
Estelle Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Marietta Hansen, Chicago, III. 


A Farewell to Isolation 
Neil G. Melone 


HEN a newly fledged college graduate ventures 

a solution for a vital current problem, his 

listeners may well raise their collective eye- 

brows, smile tolerantly, and answer: ‘““What does he 

know about problems after four years in a cloister? 

What has he learned except what has been spoon-fed 

and predigested? What has he seen, that he presumes 
to express himself?” 

To this barrage, the fledgling might wish to reply 
that cloistered college years have shown him that 
there exist problems from which—beginning today— 
he will no longer be sheltered. He might wish to prove 
that predigested facts and theories advanced by older 
and wiser heads have provoked some reaction. And 
finally, believing that these problems hold even 
greater interest for his candid critics, he would like to 
express his thoughts as evidence that the Younger 
Generation (in quotes) has at heart a few other things 
than riots, rum, and roadhouses. 

For practically every college undergraduate, the 
chief sword of Damocles is the imminence of war, both 
international and domestic. We have too much to 
live for, that our twenty-one years of preparation 
should be in vain. 

This threat of war flashes out from the cloud that 
covers the entire world. The atmosphere is super- 
charged with a feeling of insecurity, of fear for our in- 
terests at home and abroad. We are alarmed by the 
expansive tendencies of the Fascist parties in Italy, 
Germany, Spain and Japan. We are naturally con- 
cerned about the billion-dollar armament programs, 
and the political intent to put a gas mask in every 
baby carriage. In the national field we may denounce, 
or promote, sit-down and stand-up strikes, bonus 
marches, and the strife of party politics. In each 
case, we are threatened by the constant war of the 
“haves” against the “have-nots.”’ 

The problem is not new. Like all present prob- 
lems, it has its roots in the past. Basically, it may be 
said to have sprung from the industrial revolution: 
nations and nationalities experienced an uneven de- 
velopment which they are trying to level out by 
unprecedented nationalistic revivals. Germany and 
Italy were unified late; Japan was modernized late. 
These authoritarian states are trying to close up the 
time-lag that gave the liberal constitutional nations 
their head start. And within these nations, economic 
changes have emphasized the social stratification, 
which the “outs” are trying to level at the expense of 
the “‘ins.”’ The problem is not new, as is obvious, but, 
in trying to find the proper cure, the doctors have 
left the patient bloody but not unbowed. 

The point for immediate attack is the question 


‘Wilson. 


of international instability. We must have peace in 
order to remedy our internal ailments; any overturn 
comparable to the World War would obliterate at a 
blow the progress of centuries. We must overthrow 


the diplomacy of power and replace it by the diplo- 


macy of co-operation. It isan old saw, but nevertheless 
a sound one, that we are no longer internationally 
aloof; that we cannot live self-sufficiently in not-too- 
splendid isolation. 

Specifically, the United States could and should 
use the instrument of international co-operation al- 
ready at hand—the League of Nations. We should 
then be attempting the possible, instead of following 
the will-o’-the-wisp fetish of the isolationists. We 
must stop licking our wounds over the war debts, and 
sulking over personal animosity toward President 
We must be impervious to the chauvinistic 
press when it pulls the tail feathers out of the American 
eagle simply to hear it scream. 

For seventeen years we have scorned the League 
as a pale creature, conceived in idealism and mangled 
by realism. We have consistently turned a deaf ear 
to entreaties that we assist in making world order out 
of world chaos. We fail to realize that instead of 
keeping the ship righted by standing clear, we shall be 
smashed with the rest of the fleet when the hurricane 
strikes. And we leave ourselves helpless in the path 
of the storm by refusing to demand and accept com- 
promises. By two simple defensive maneuvers in our 
foreign policy, we should place ourselves in a position 
to join the League. And, as a quid pro quo, we should 
offer our membership in return for the removal from 
the covenant of certain provisions we have found un- 
acceptable. Only by throwing out a sea anchor and a 
lifeline can we ride out the gale with our spars aloft. 

The first defensive maneuver is a redefinition of 
our time-honored version of neutrality. When the na- 
tion was in its infancy, it had to be nursed through its 
growing pains by a policy of isolation. And senators, 
called progressive, continue even now to fulminate 
about old-time “freedom of the seas,” although that 
very catchword has involved us in three of our wars. 
It is certain that if we continue to worship that false 
idol, we shall be drawn into another mass disaster 
simply over spoliations of our shipping. With isola- 
tion and freedom of the seas admittedly outmoded, 
there is a third policy open to the United States. 
This is the realistic approach of unneutrality, of co- 
operation with other powers to prevent war. This at- 
titude acknowledges the fact that we cannot stay 
aloof from any war, but must show discrimination 
against the aggressor in order to draw the teeth out of 
a threatened breach of peace. 
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And this is exactly the new tack adopted by the 
administration within the last six weeks. The new 
measure provides mandatory bans on furnishing loans, 
credits, arms, and munitions to belligerents. Its 
prime new feature is its provision for putting all trade 
with belligerents on a cash-and-carry basis, requiring 
the purchaser to collect his goods in United States 
ports and to pay for them there. We thus refuse to 
subject our trade to an interpretation by foreigners 
of what constitutes contraband. Furthermore, we 
refuse to extend credit to nations at war, debts which 
will later be defaulted and will rankle in the hearts of 
the creditors as sufficient cause for standing clear of 
international co-operation. 

The second defensive maneuver could take the 
form of regional arbitration and nonaggression pacts, 
such as were signed at Locarno in 1925. In these 
agreements, the United States could well be included. 
This move would be in line with custom, since arbi- 
tration has been tke traditional Anglo-American 
method of adjusting differences. Security would be 
promoted not only by the arbitration pacts, but by the 
regional treaties. Regional guarantees are the com- 
mon sense manner of implementing the Kellogg-Briand 
Fact; the agreements would apply to disturbances in 
cistricts where the signatories have a vital interest, 
and not to illusory outbreaks where the parties are 
not concerned. 

After throwing out this double-headed sea anchor, 
we could then stretch the lifeline. America’s aban- 
donment of neutrality, combined with the regional 
agreements, would put her in a strong defensive posi- 
tion. We could next consider joining the League as a 
safe and logical consequence. As a condition of our 
membership, we could demand the abandonment of 
sanctions. General sanctions were the chief stum- 
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bling block which barred our entrance into the League 
in 1920. In the minds of certain senators and other 
provincials who barked about isolation, these obliga- 
tions implied a surrender of sovereignty. 

Article sixteen, providing economic and military 
coercion, could safely be scrapped if specific regions 
of the world were bound up in nonaggression pacts, 
backed by America’s threat to use her economic big 
guns. This concession would allow the League to re- 
turn to its role as a concert of powers and as a clearing- 
house for international affairs. More important yet, 
universal membership would be approximated, without 
which the League has shown itself progressively weaker 
as more powerful nations are involved in disputes. 
Witness the pitiful fiasco of sanctions in the recent 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis. While our pacts of regional 
guarantees and our unneutral policy acted as re- 
straints upon aggression, our membership on the 
Council could give weight in the peaceable settlement 
of disputes. ‘League mediation,” given teeth by the 
most powerful nation, could be effected by arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, and judicial settlement in the World 
Court. 

And there let us rest the case. Let us consider 
the plan not as a panacea, but as a partial restora- 
tive. It is a philosophy rather than a program. It 
is a way of escape, open to us only until world inse- 
curity explodes in disaster. But I am convinced that 
the plan is possible; it is a logical conclusion of current 
developments. Finally, it is a pressing necessity. 
The United States cannot neglect international in- 
security if it wishes to be saved from national disaster. 
The mere determination to stay out of war is not 
enough; we must co-operate to prevent it. If we are 
to consolidate the gains of peace, we must eliminate 
the imminence of war. 


Sources of Strength 


Charles T. Greene 


OR more than twenty years there has stood upon 
my shelves a set of books entitled “The Young 
Folks Treasury.”’ These twelve volumes, their 
ccntents edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie, with the 
assistance of Edward Everett Hale, were copyrighted 
in 1809 and published by the University Society, Inc. 
It is of interest to note in passing that the present head 
of the University Society, Inc., is David S. Beasley, 
long a resident of Ridgewood, N. J., and for many years 
head of the organized Boy Sccut movement in that 
vicinity. 

We were livirg in Flatbush at the time, and we 
bought the beoks fcr the kenefit and edification of our 
young son. One velume especially I return to again 
and again. It is entitled “Golden Hours with the 
Poets.’’ New that our scn has grown to man’s estate, 
I no Icnger return to this and other volumes of the set 
for his kerefit ard edification, but for my own. 

I return to it after the day’s toil and worry are 
over; not as to an asylum of escape, but as to a sanc- 
tuary of rededication. It has been said by way of 
criticism of religion that more often than not its dev- 
otees look upon it as a means of escape from the 
trials and tribulations of this world. Some may so 


regard it; but intelligent persons, I believe, find sanc- 
tuary in it because of the assistance it affords them in 
evaluating life. 

I listened to a speaker during the past week speak 
upon “Good Investments.” He was an orthodox 
preacher, and he pointed out that there is only one 
thing that we can do with our lives, and that is spend 
them! Life is not made to be saved, but to be spent, 
and like our money we should spend it for something 
permanent. He emphasized three elements of a worth- 
while investment for life: character, friendship, man 
with man, and friendship, man with God. He quoted 
an editorial from the Wall Street Journal in eulogy of 
the British banking system, which it was pointed out 
was based upon the four ‘“C’s’’: Character, Capacity, 
Capital, and Collateral. And the writer further 
pointed out that without character, the others were 
worthless. Thus we should spend our lives in the de- 
velopment of character—the best asset we could pos- 
sibly have; in the development of friendship with 
those about us and with God! 

Many of us may have an acquaintance with God, 
or be aware, in a sort of impersonal way, of that 
Something Not Ourselves which encourages us in our 
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moments of despair; but we have failed to realize that 
if we would have the greatest co-operation from God, 


or from the Cosmos, or by whatever other name you - 


may prefer to denominate the Life which is intrinsic 
in the universe and of which we are a part, we must 
give our own greatest co-operation. 

Ofttimes we are discouraged in our daily rounds 
of duty and work; tired of ever being compelled to 
make a living. We are prompted to rebel and to cry 
out as did John Milton “On His Blindness’; but 
Milton at last contrite,, concluded that 


who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Here is the idea of friendly co-operation with a God 
who is friendly to us! 

So I like to return, after a discouraging day’s 
work, to the Golden Hours with the Poets, and appro- 
priate here is a poem by Henry Van Dyke, entitled, 
“Work.” 


Let me do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom: 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.’ 


> 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 

- Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


And often when we become oppressed by the 
injustices and inequalities about us, I suggest we turn 
to Josiah Gilbert Holland’s poem entitled ““Gradatim”’ 
—Latin for Step by Step: 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


Three words most prominent in Holy Writ are 
Faith, Hope and Truth. They are important to us, 
for they constitute the mainspring of our actions. 

Faith is that “inward acceptance of a personality 
as real and trustworthy; of an idea that it is true and 
obligatory and of a thing as beneficial and useful.” 
It originally had a dominant religious implication, 
and in its various uses in lay conversation and writing 
it retains a suggestion of emotional or practical quality. 
It is the recognition of spiritual realities and moral 
principles as of paramount authority and supreme 
value. 

Hope at first expressed expectation merely; but 
now usually means desire accompanied with expecta- 
tion of obtaining what is desired, or belief that it is 
obtainable. Merely by way of satisfying your curi- 
osity, may I observe that “hope” in the phrase “‘for- 
lorn hope”. is an entirely different word. Forlorn 
hope is from the Low Country speech. It originally 
meant ‘Lost Band,” hope being in the original hoop, 
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which means a band or company. When confronted 
by the necessity of desperate enterprise, a commander 
would call for volunteers, and those selected were 
called ‘‘the lost band,’ “‘the lost company,” the for- 
lorn hope! 

Trust, to me, is the strongest of the three. It 
comes from the Scandinavian and implies confidence, 
security, comfort, consolation. It is akin to the late 
Latin, which implies a sense of protection and is akin 
to true. The great protector is truth. The great con- 
soler and comforter is truth. Truth is the greatest 
security. It is the acme of confidence. 

Trust is defined most strongly as the “assured 
reliance on the integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, 
or other sound principle of another. It is assured 
anticipation, utter dependence upon something future 
or contingent, as if present or actual.’’ It is custody, 
care, charge and keeping. 

Trust is an absolute and assured resting on that 
which is its object, and is often more instinctive, less 
reasoned, than confidence, which is apt to suggest 
somewhat definite grounds of assurance. And Alfred 
Lord Tennyson’s immortal words from “In Memo- 
riam”’ are wholly satisfying to me: 


O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Integrity! Another noble word. Integer Vitae- 
Wholesome, sincere and sound in life. Horatius Bonar 
has eloquently expressed it in this little gem: 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach! 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


Finally, if we approach the tasks of life with 
faith in the trustworthiness of the universe and in the 
perfectibility of humanity, with hope in the attain- 
ment of our desires and with trust in the future as 
though it were actually here and now, if we are true 


ourselves, then we shall achieve strength. 
* * * 


The mistake of the best men through generation after 
generation has been that great one of thinking that they can help 
the poor by alms giving, and by the preaching of patience, and 
hope, and by every other means, emollient, or consolatory, ex- 
cept the one thing God orders for them—justice—John Ruskin, 
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Science, Religion and the Modern Mind—II 


Paul E. Sabine 


UT in the field of the natural sciences, biology 
and geology, religious belief and scientific 
teaching have again come into sharp conflict. 

The Protestant revolt against the authority of the 
Church did not do away with authority entirely. It 
substituted the authority of the Scriptures for the 
authority of the Church, and in the doctrine of organic 
evolution science again found itself opposed to accepted 
belief backed by the authority of the Bible. It 
is interesting to note the historic parallelism between 
the attack made by the Catholic Church on the 
Copernican theory in the seventeenth century with 
that made by Protestantism on the doctrine of evo- 
lution in the nineteenth century. The two differ 
mainly in the fact that burning heretics had gone out 
of fashion as a means of stamping out heresy. Dar- 
win was denounced as an atheist and the names of 
Spencer and Huxley were anathema to the conserva- 
tive religious thinkers of two generations ago. Even 
today we hear from the outlying districts the echoes of 
shots that are still being fired by some of our contem- 
poraries who have not yet heard that that particular 
war is over. 

A further parallelism is to be noted. In the seven- 
teenth century the clash came not between purely 
Christian teaching and science. It was between ec- 
clesiastical tradition based on Greek metaphysics 
and experimental science. The later conflict was be- 
tween accepted belief based on Hebrew mythology 
and reasoned conclusions based on careful scientific 
observation. Nowhere do we find that Jesus con- 
cerned himself with human origin. He was tremen- 
dously concerned with human destiny. Evolution 
offers a basis for the belief that just as in the course of 
geologic ages man as an organism has evolved from 
the primeval slime, so in the course of future ages man 
as a spiritual being will emerge from the animalism of 
the brute that still enfolds him as the cocoon im- 
prisons the butterfly. 

Viewed in the light of history, the older conflict 
appears not as a struggle between science and religious 
faith, but rather as one between truth itself and the 
accretions of falsehood that have encumbered institu- 
tionalized religion. But what of the present situa- 
tion?’ Does a scientific view of the world leave any 
room for religious faith in the modern mind, and, more 
important still, does it leave any need for religion in 
the life of the modern man? In order not to be con- 
fused in our thinking it is well to distinguish between 
religion as an inner experience of the individual and 
religion as an organized communal expression of that 
experience. It is of religion in the first sense that we 
shall be speaking hereafter. 

The question may be put somewhat in this fashion: 
“Does a scientific view of ourselves and of our world 
afford any basis for religious faith? Assume that I ac- 
cept the teachings of modern psychology as to the 
nature of personality, that I subscribe to the doctrine 
of evolution as an authentic account of human origin, 
and to the findings of biophysics and biochemistry 
as to the nature of life and of vital processes, and 


finally let it be granted that I believe that the picture 
of the nature of matter and of the universe of electrons, 
atoms, stars, and nebulae presented by physics and 
astronomy represents reality—accepting all of this, 
can I still hold to a belief in a spiritual reality that per- 
vades this world of science, a reality to which this 
elusive substance which I call myself is intimately and 
immediately related? Further, can I reasonably 
believe in the possibility of a communion between that 
external reality and my inner self?” Or, put it in the 
language of traditional religion: ‘‘Can the scientist find 
God in the physical universe, and is there any relation 
between that God and himself as a personalized unit 
of consciousness?” 

Speaking for myself as one who for years has had 
this problem as a major preoccupation, I would say 
that a scientific world view is not only entirely com- 
patible with a rationally-grounded religious faith, 
but more than this, my acceptance of the world of 
science forces me to religious faith as a logical neces- 
sity. Obviously the support of this position calls for a 
closely-reasoned argument, which after all may turn 
out to be an argumentum ad hominem. But let me 
only suggest how this logical necessity arises for me. 
We have already indicated that the scientific procedure 
of observation, experiment and generalization trans- 
forms the chaotic world of phenomena to an ordered 
world of natural laws. Now, the further science 
proceeds, the greater becomes the relatedness between 
what is apparently unrelated. In other words, by 
the scientific process, a meaningless world continually 
takes on more and more meaning. This means, does 
it not, that whatever this external world may be, it 
contains in all its diversity a unifying principle which 
in its essence is mental rather than material. The very 
fact that the physical world makes sense to the human 
mind leads to the belief that the inner essence of the 
world and of the human mind are one and the same 
substance. I thus arrive at the conception of a living 
world of whose universal life my individual life is an 
integral part. The reason that the material world 
makes sense to the human mind is because the two are 
essentially the same stuff. Thus the hypothesis of 
God is implicitly involved in the fundamental as- 
sumption of science—namely, that the facts of the 
physical universe can be made to fit into the framework 
of human thought. 

That, it would seem, is as far as physical science 
can go. One can accept as an intellectual proposition 
the fact that the substratum of the physical universe 
is spiritual, that there is a spiritual reality immanent 
in the world of matter, without being aware of any 
intimate relation between that cosmic soul and one’s 
personal self. The realization of this sense of unity is 
the supreme expression of the religious instinct, and 
the function of organized religion is to develop the 
capacity of each individual to achieve this realization 
for himself. Science finds God in the order of the ma- 
terial world. Personal religion finds in the God of 
science the external expression of the God of mystic 
experience, 
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Science stops with the establishment of the propo- 
sition that the ultimate stuff of the physical world is 
mental. As Jeans says, ‘The universe is like a great 
thought rather than a great machine.’”’ But material 
science offers no technic by which the individual can 
acquire that experience of oneness with the universal 
which is the goal of religion. Religious feeling goes 
deeper than the mere intellectual acceptance of a 
rational statement. One may feel oneself separate and 
alone in the presence of this great ‘‘cosmic thought” 
which is the created universe just as much asin the pres- 
ence of a vast world conceived of as lifeless mechanism. 
Without that sense of oneness with the whole, fear, 
out of which ritual originally grew, still stalks the 
modern soul. And how much of life for most of us is 
spent with fear casting its ugly shadow over the joy 
that every living creature should feel simply in the 
fact of being alive—fear of ill health, of financial loss, 
of the infirmity of old age, and finally of death. Fear 
may drive us to worship, but too often we grovel even 
in our devotions. 

It is Rufus Jones who says “Faith is hardly likely 
to be born unless we have a central philosophy which 
gives us ground for believing that there is a sphere of 
spiritual reality.” And modern science is giving us 
just such a central philosophy. Science has expanded 
man’s universe until it includes a myriad of galaxies as 
great as that concourse of stars that we call the Milky 
Way. But more than this, science teaches that in its 
essence the electrical stuff of which it is all composed, 
from the cells of the human brain to the remotest star, 
is one and the same thing. The universe of stars and 
atoms is living, dynamic, animated by a spirit which is 
deeply akin to the spirit which animates our bodies. 
Contrary to the words of the Psalmist, “Science by 
searching has found out God.’’ Truly it is only the 
stupid one who can say in his heart there is no God. 

The religious path to this same goal is by way of 
inner experience. The mystic says, ‘“To pierce deeply 
enough the mystery of the self is to solve the riddle of 
the universe.” Modern physics says this procedure is 
valid. Just as the individual electron is a focused 
region of cosmic energy, so the individual conscious- 
ness is a focused region of cosmic consciousness. The 
spiritual and the material are but the inner and the 
outer aspects of the same absolute reality. Fear has 
no place in one for whom this truth is a matter of inner 
experience. Old age which means but the loss of con- 
tact with the physical aspects of reality will mean a 
deeper insight into the spirit back of it. Death itself 
means but the opening of a door to a whole new world 
of experience unconditioned by the imperfect medium 
of the five senses. Modern science deals no death blow 
to religion. It opens up new roads by which religion 
may minister to the harassed soul of man. Prayer is 
not a petition. It isa process by which the individual 
soul is tuned to catch its share of ‘the exhaustless 
energy of the eternal soul of all things. No one can 
pray with better right than he who seeks for God 
within God’s world. 


Thou Spirit, nameless yet with a thousand names, 
Formless yet fashioned into countless forms, 
Eternal as the stars, yet evanescent as the mist 
That glorifies the daily miracle of dawn; 

Spirit in whose all enfolding self 


Our single separate selves are lost, 

Yet find themselves again, renewed, 
Enlightened in thy glowing never failing life; 
We crave no special boon, no gift unshared, 

Nor beg relief from pain nor seek a private joy, 
Thy gifts our souls would ask for all humanity; 
Grant us in sorrow, pain or joy 

To know, to understand, to feel 

Ourselves not separate and apart 

But one with all mankind and Thee. 


GIVING LIFE SIGNIFICANCE 
Arnold H. Lewis 


Our lives are.in part made what they are by our fortune, 
good or bad. Our ancestry, inherited constitutions, family posi- 
tion, economic status, are to some considerable degree due to 
causes outside our control. It is proper to recognize how much 
we have received, but it is extremely foolish to pride ourselves 
upon it. Whereas what we make of these things is within our 
control, and—if we like—we can justly take some credit for 
this. 

You might compare life to a game of cards, and say that 
fortune deals you the hand, good or bad, but that the good 
player tries to make the best of it. It is not his fault if he hap- 
pens to pick up poor cards, but it is his fault if he fails to use 
them to the best advantage. 

Everyone who has not become disheartened by disappoint- 
ment wishes to make something of his life. We hate the idea of 
being mere driftwood. We can respect ourselves more if we feel 
we are making headway against the stream; we cannot, if we re- 
sign ourselves to being the sport of circumstances. 

There have been those who have believed that there is little 
room for individual effort in religion. These people supposed that 
the nature of our life was determined by God, who willed either 
that we should be saved or lost, whatever we did ourselves. 
If we agreed with them we should never have troubled to visit 
the Isles of Shoals! 

““Character’’ was originally a Greek word used for the die 
that was impressed on a coin. To us, it means the stamp that 
gives a life greater value than it possessed in its raw, native con- 
dition. The word suggests that our native constitution and 
powers can be augmented in value—life then is an art which gives 
an increased meaning to the material in which it works. 

It is at this point that religion meets us and urges that we 
should give our life significance not only in our eyes but in-those 
of God. 

““As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


This does not mean that we must deny every impulse and 
thwart every native tendency. Because these tendencies them- 
selves are of God, and their message is to be regarded as good, 
failing information to the contrary. 

But they are not all equally authoritative. We all feel, I 
expect, that truth, justice, courage—are more important guiding 
principles than pleasure, riches, visible success, popularity. But 
these latter are not bad, diabolical principles. It is only when 
their influence is counter to the others that they can do us any 
harm at all. Too many people look askance at pleasure, success, 
etc.,for all the world as though they believed that God had made 
us so that we might be poor, unhappy and unsuccessful; when, in 
fact, other things being equal, a thing is more likely to be good 
when it is pleasant. 

The most important thing for us all is to decide that when 
the higher and the lower impulses come into conflict we shall 
choose the higher. But while recognizing this, life will be much 
happier and religion will be much more wholesome if we can re- 
cover for God these lost provinces, and restore to him the things 
that he called good and that we dare depreeate only at our 


peril. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


T may be that Unitarians have concerned them- 
selves with birth control more than would seem 
fitting to a group where more rather than fewer 

children are desirable. We may judge that their 
concern was a part of the larger social interest which 
prevents them from being wholly engrossed in their 
own welfare. Because of this interest they must re- 
joice in the action of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in giving official recognition to birth control as a 
legitimate part of medical practice. 

The attitude of those favoring enlightened birth 
control may be contrasted with those who still quote 
authoritatively an old Hebraic injunction to “be 
fruitful and multiply,” given at a time when there was 
need of manpower to conquer enemies, and that of 
modern dictators who for similar reasons encourage 
excessive births. There is no evidence that knowledge 
of birth control leads to increased immorality, but 
only that as an incidental by-product the consequences 
of immorality are less disastrous. The value of birth 
control information lies in making possible within 
marriage the limiting and spacing of children to suit 
the health of the mother, the economic situation within 
the home, or the population status of larger groups. 
It is exceedingly strange that religious bodies which 
reject natural man as being wholly wicked, oppose 
birth contro] as being unnatural. These religious 
bodies do not hesitate to join all mankind in other 
unnatural ways of living which seem conducive to 
human welfare. The question is whether births shall 
be intelligently regulated, or whether children care- 
lessly born shall be regimented by political or re- 
ligious institutions and perhaps required to give their 
lives in a conflict created by overpopulation. 


Technical information, intimate knowledge of 
family life, and social vision are the qualities required 
of those who would give effective guidance to the 
growth of birth-control information. The American 
Medical Association by its action is in a position to 
give the most desirable kind of leadership in this 
matter. 

NATURE MYSTICISM 


UMMER is the time when all who can seek the 
sun and the wide spaces. We are privileged to 
spend a few days in a heavenly place. As we 

write we are sitting high up on one side of a long, 
narrow valley. Through the valley run a road and a 
river, but we can not see them; we only look out over 
treetops as over a giant rug laid by nature. Only 
occasionally do we hear the rumble of a passing car. 
We constantly hear the soothing rush of water as the 
river and the tributaries which feed it from the hill- 
sides, flow over the rocks in their beds. Our experi- 
ence does not give new intellectual content to our 
minds, but does give us an impressive sense of well- 
being, of union with a vast unity, of being in tune with 
an infinite harmony. Whether we look upon the stars. 
in a clear sky, or listen to a night of soft, steady rain, 
whether we bask in the clear sunlight or watch the 
clouds play over us and at our feet, whether we watch 
children in sun suits gingerly walking barefooted in the 
meadow, or watch a young deer cautiously exploring 
the same meadow, whether we lie upon our bed or rise 
to watch the first streaks of sunlight pierce the morn- 
ing mists, whether we meditate quietly or see lightning 
rip the bark off a tree, we feel the baptism of nature, 
and cannot resist a prayer for deeper and deeper sensi- 
tivity to and knowledge of that which we are made 
to feel suffuses all and makes all one. 


PAINTED WOMEN 


E have a new friend. Hungarian born, he lived 
in Paris, London and New York before set- 
tling down to thirty years in business in 

Boston. Lover of all the gentlemanly arts, he finds 
recreation in horse races. He strongly felt it would do 
our soul good to spend an afternoon at Suffolk Downs. 
Agreeing that godliness should be tempered with a 
little discreet worldliness, we assented to his plans. 

At one point in the afternoon he cast his eyes 
over the crowd, turned to us and said in hesitant. 
English: “When I was a young man, any woman who 
painted herself was considered a common woman of 
the street.”” That designation is too strong for women 
of today. Present-day use of cosmetics is not wicked, 
it is simply overdone. 

Payson Miller. 


HORACE MANN 


UCH youthful buoyancy as even severity could 
not repress was our only dancing master.” 
Horace Mann said this of his youthful days; 

looking back, we can see its application to his whole life. 
In childhood his days were filled with hard work 
because of his parents’ poverty. Discipline at home 
and at school were both very strict. When, in his 
love for beauty, he allowed his fingers to stray into 
drawing, the teacher’s ruler brought them back to the 
narrow path so often that he shut that love within 
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himself and made no further attempts to express it. 
A finishing touch in self-repression was added by the 
old hell-fire teachings in the Church. It took the 
death of a beloved brother when he was twelve to 
burst their bonds and allow his common sense to rule. 
In after-life he compared the attitude of the orthodox 
toward a free education, one that developed the 
conscience and cultivated reverence for all that was 
good, without the infusion of Calvinistic influence, to 
the attitude of the old monks toward printing. “If 
we do not put that down,” they said, “it will put us 
down.” 

Despite poverty and scanty schooling, Horace 
Mann was able to attend Brown University, and for 
a short time after his graduation he taught the classics 
there. He soon turned to the law, however, and here 
the keynote to his character first becomes clear to us. 
For until he felt convinced of a prospective client’s 
innocence he refused to accept the case. Strict ad- 
herence to his own idea of right was to mark his life 
throughout. From the course he thought it his duty 
to follow no reward, no penalty, could move him. By 
dint of zeal and hard work he became an eloquent 
pleader, soon winning the opportunity, through his 
election to the legislature, to work for issues of vital 
importance to the public welfare. A thoroughly dis- 
interested worker, party politics left him cold, except 
as it interfered with the success of a worthy object. 
Aristocrats he considered ‘a powerless, conceited, 
haughty race” who had “little or nothing besides ad- 
ventitious merit.” “What,” he asked, “could the 
poor insects do if they were deprived of that?”’ 

If all good causes appealed to him, education, “‘the 
parent of them all,’”’ claimed the largest share of his 
interest. Industry was a habit with him. From the 
time of his appointment as secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts in June, 1837, until he 
left that office twelve years later, he worked an average 
of fifteen hours a day, never took a day for relaxation, 
and often for months together did not take an evening 
from work to see his friends. Obstacles were to him 
merely something to be overcome, and it was probably 
this attitude of mind that enabled him to retain his 
vision and enthusiasm in the face of trials and dis- 
couragements that to another would have been over- 
whelming. When interest was lacking, it was up to 
him to arouse it. If his workers failed him, it was for 
him to work doubly hard. A salary of $1,500, two- 
thirds of which would have to go for outside expenses 
for which no allowance had been made, only drew 
from him the threat to be avenged on the Board by 
doing them more than $1,500 worth of good. 

What can we think of a man whose only holiday, 
though it took the form of a trip to Europe and was a 
honeymoon at that, was spent visiting schools, poor- 
houses, asylums—at his own expense? So intent was 
he on taking advantage of all the opportunities con- 
nected with his work that no time remained for seeing 
the ordinary sights that give such pleasure to travelers. 
Even if there had been, his sense of the uneven division 
of the goods of this world was always lying in wait to 
temper his satisfaction. He did confess that his in- 
ability to visit Abbotsford was “a sacrifice for which 
it is not probable that posterity will repay me.” In 
this, however, he was perhaps wrong. 


Five years of work for the abolition of slavery in- 
terrupted his endeavors in the field of education. 
Then the opportunity to start a nonsectarian college 
at which women could study on equal terms with men 
was offered him in the form of the presidency of An- 
tioch College. A truly pioneer experience followed. 
Practically no buildings were ready to receive the one 
hundred and fifty students on the opening day. Boggy 
grounds, combined with a lack of water supply for 
washing and drinking and the destruction of property 
by straying cattle and pigs, were only minor hin- 
drances. He is said to have learned to look over the 
unsightly heap of broken bricks, mortar, and stone 
that lay before his own door throughout his stay. 
Was not that Horace Mann’s attitude of mind through 
life? Looking over all the difficult and ugly aspects, 
he saw and strove for all that was beautiful and 
good. 

Annette Fiske. 


PROPAGANDA OR EDUCATION 


T should become clearer, especially to leaders, that 
] there is a great divide between the supposed 
mission of propaganda and the commanding en- 
terprise of education. Under the former interest, one 
is constantly under the challenge of a special cause 
above all other calls; under the latter, one is under 
the imperative urge of truth even if it turn out to be 
more or less against one’s own espoused cause. In 
the one case, one is the special pleader, defender and 
advocate of a system; in the other case, he is the inter- 
preter and exponent of the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. One sometimes reads of men going to 
the “right” or to the “left,’’ which seems like propa- 
ganda; the social scientist would seem rather im- 
pelled to go straight along only with the facts, seeing 
the whole field of human interest and respectful of all 
rights of personality throughout. The writer carried 
on an ethical seminar for seven years, and once, when 
a leader was asked to speak on the subject of “The 
Ethics of the Labor Question,” he said, apparently 
with all earnestness and sincerity, that there was no 
ethics to the labor question, that it was only a matter 
of dispossessing the present social rulers and putting 
the labor outs in their place. The outs, he contended, 
had a right to their innings, and, after possession, they 
would certainly put the others down and way out. 
When, however, one sees the social problem wholly, 
he would seem to be called to regard the rights even 
of the former tyrant himself, else he becomes another 
tyrant in turn; he should treat the tyrant better than 
he has done in his term, else the rule of class but con- 
tinues, and social progress so-called becomes simply 
a game of ins and outs, and outs and ins, or of ups 
and downs, and downs and ups, an unmoral seesaw 
“evolution.”” Why should either the “right” or the 
“Jeft’’ have control of the Government? When can 
not we be done with moral partialism, done with class 
war, and bring in the only adequate principle and 
practice of the co-operation of all, for the welfare of all, 
by the responsibility of all? If this is idealism it 
seems but common sense and the only workable way. 
Is not education rather committed to this whole-some- 

ness of attitude, atmosphere and activity? 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 
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THE SOUL’S SECURE ANCHOR 


Mind and the Mystery. By C. J. 
Eustace. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 314 pp. $2.50. 


The Roman Catholic layman who writes 
this book claims to be neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian. In this he scarcely does 
himself justice. He reveals his thorough 
familiarity with the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas and imparts sound information 
with regard to some important aspects of 
it. 

With the author’s aim we have profound 
sympathy. He seeks to provide an anchor 
for the timeless soul of contemporary man. 
He wants to relieve it of all its compassless 
flounderings. With his method, however, 
we have no sympathy at all. By con- 
stantly urging the unreliability of science, 
his chief evidence for which is its con- 
stantly changing hypotheses, he turns in 
despair from all human knowledge to the 
eternal and unchanging truth which comes 
from God downward in the form of super- 
natural revelation. 

The defense of our philosophy of science 
against this repudiation of its finality by 
Mr. Eustace would be an invitation to re- 
fleet more profoundly upon the methods 
of the sciences in order to discover an 
anchor for the soul in those aspects of 
modern science which, throughout its 
history, so far from having been in flux, 
have never been so much as called in ques- 
tion. Therein lies a basis for a modern 
philosophy of God. 

The paradox of a book of this sort is 
that on the author’s own premise his book 
is futile. ‘The fatal mistake,’”’ he writes, 
“the modern world of thought has made, 
is to believe that we do not need revealed 
religion, that the human mind is its own 
measure of truth.” He aims at demon- 
strating the utter helplessness of the hu- 
man mind to achieve the knowledge of the 
divine mysteries which revealed religion 
makes certain. But in order to make this 
demonstration, the only instrument at his 
disposal is his own mind, which ex hypoth- 
esi is utterly helpless! 

This predicament of all Roman Catholic 
apologia is akin to the added dilemma of 
the author’s position as a Roman Catholie 
layman. In making the judgment that 
the teachings of Mother Church are a 
unique divine revelation to be authori- 
tatively accepted, he is simultaneously 
invalidating his own judgment, for the 
content of his judgment condemns the 
very act of making it. He is saying in 
effect, “I exercise the private right of 
judging that I have not the right of private 
judgment.” Actually his position is simply 
that of one who must accept as divine 
revelation what his church tells him to 
accept as such, with the threat of damna- 


tion staring at him should his features 
take on a quizzical expression. 

In conclusion, one matter should not be 
neglected here. One of the truths which 
cannot be deduced from human reason, 
but which is ‘propounded for our belief by 
God in Divine Revelation,” is “the mys- 
tery of the Most Holy Trinity, which is a 
sublime mystery.’’ Concerning this dog- 
ma we are told that Jesus Christ declared 
it to be certain. Surely this is a slip! 
This dogma was not formulated until after 
the time of Jesus. We are also told that it 
“fs a certain truth, a dogma, and its dog- 
matic truth cannot be changed, any more 
than can the dogmatic truth that a chair 
in the time of William the Conqueror is 
still primarily the same thing as a chair 
in the reign of George the Sixth.” 

We cannot permit this type of truth- 
discovering to go unchallenged, however 
common it may be to all brands of learned 
orthodoxy. We would rather commend 
than condemn the modern mind for re- 
fusing to accept it, and for putting human 
reason on the throne. Even if Jesus had 
actually declared himself in favor of the 
dogma of the Trinity, we should have 
nothing but our own minds with which to 
judge whether he was or was not speaking 
unchangeable truth. However much God 
in his grace attempted to give a revelation 
to man, the evaluation of the historical 
data thus provided, and the currency of its 
acceptance as truth, would have to depend 
upon human wisdom alone. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


ON YOUR GUARD 


On Your Guard. The Prevention and 
Treatment of Sex Diseases. By Carl Warren. 
New York: Emerson Books. $1.00. 


This is a book which should be in the 
hands of every minister, every teacher, 
every leader of young people (and some 
older ones as well) everywhere. Widely 
commended by reputable members of the 
medical profession, it puts in clear, straight- 
forward, understandable terms the tech- 
niques of prevention of venereal disease. 

Regardless of one’s attitude towards 
extra-marital sexual intercourse, the fact 
remains that it is becoming increasingly 
prevalent, as anyone familiar with many 
young people’s groups, church or non- 
church, can testify. We may regret this 
fact; but no Unitarian at any rate will be- 
lieve in permitting the danger of venereal 
disease to lie in wait for so many young 
people. 

As the author says: ‘‘Whether or not 
you anticipate risking a venereal infection 
through sexual intercourse, it is a wise 
precaution to learn how to protect your 
health. Then you are prepared for an 
emergency.” 
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He emphasizes danger of over-confidence 
in preventives, but at the same time gives 
comprehensible instructions how to be 
sure they are as safe as possible. One 
point which is especially interesting is that 
prudery on sexual matters has made it 
easier for grasping manufacturers to flood 
the market with unreliable products. It 
is to be hoped that Consumer’s Research 
and similar agencies will attend to this 
subject. 

The prevention of syphilis is the next 
step. Various societies and agencies have 
concentrated on the cure of this disease, 
but an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. As one of the most dis- 
tinguished crusaders against the disease 
has said, “No scientist, no humanitarian, 
no friend of God, ever waits for a disease 
to develop in order to cure it.” Educated 
men and women must think in terms of 
disease prevention. 

Mr. Warren deserves the gratitude of all 
who aspire to be friends of God. Those 
among our leaders who will aid in publiciz- 
ing his work will show themselves con- 
structive humanitarians. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
* * 
THE NOSTALGIA OF FRANZ 
WERFEL 


Twilight of a World. By Franz Werfel. 
Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. New 
York: The Viking Press. 692 pp. $3.00. 

Nine stories of varying length by the 
author of “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh.”” The stories are keen analyses of 
human nature characteristic of a period 
that has learned much from Freud. They 
deal with the subtle and disintegrating 
forces which make the inner life a strange 
confusion, well masked by outward calm 
and often by outward success. Within 
these limits, the stories reveal a penetrat- 
ing and accomplished mind at work upon 
ground that is rarely tended by those not 
in the Continental tradition. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


VITAL RELIGION 


Living Religion. By Hornell Hart. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 246 pp. $1.50. 

Here is presented in realistic fashion and 
modern phraseology, an honest discussion 
of vital religion as it touches spiritual 
and social problems of the day. A wide 
variety of interest and deep personal ex- 
perience would appear to be the founda- 
tion of the varied chapters. Suggested 
techniques for the cultivation of the re- 
ligious life and for the untangling of mani- 
fold un-Christian complexities are scat- 
tered through the book, perhaps too freely, 
giving it a methodological character. The 
author reveals, wittingly or unwittingly, 
much sympathy with certain aspects of the 
Oxford Group Movement. The volume is 
thought-provoking, and would be helpful 
in an intimate way to many persons. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 
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Western Unitarian Conference and 
Worcester Conference Hold Meetings 


Western Conference 


The Western Unitarian Conference met 
in its eighty-fifth annual session at the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, ILL, 
May 16-18, the first session of the confer- 
ence on Sunday evening being held con- 
jointly with the closing session of the Mid- 
Western Convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League which met at the Third 
Church over the week-end. Representa- 
tives of the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Chicago area also met Satur- 
day afternoon, May 15, and sponsored a 
reception and dance on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

The annual conference sermon was de- 
livered on Sunday evening by Rev. David 
R. Williams, Rochester, N. Y., on the sub- 
ject, “The Church Must Put Its House in 
Order.’ He advocated the voluntary 
payment of taxes by churches in propor- 
tion to benefits received, stressing his point 
of view on the grounds of moral responsi- 
bility, economic need, social idealism and 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state. 

The first business session of the confer- 
ence was held on Monday morning, when 
the treasurer, Emmet L. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis., submitted an encourag- 
ing report revealing increased assets and a 
substantial increase in contributions from 
the churches and Alliances. 

The secretary, Rev. Lon Ray Call, read 
his annual message reporting visits to 
many churches and local conferences, and 
expressed the conviction that while the 
churches were somewhat stronger generally 
than during the years of the depression 
there is still much work to be done by way 
of improvement and extension. 

The remainder of the morning was given 
to a panel discussion on ‘“‘Which Way to 
Denominational Progress?’’ Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago, leading the discussion. 

The entire conference met at luncheon 
at the Third Church and heard an address 
by Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, in the 
course of which he announced that the 
People’s Church is now using the Unitarian 
label in its advertising and is increasingly 
conscious of its denominational relation- 
ship. 

The Western Division of the Unitarian 
Historical Society met Monday afternoon 
with Dr. Charles Lyttle of Chicago, its 
president, presiding. An interesting paper 
on “Centenary at First Church, Chicago,” 
was presented by Miss Esther Hornor, 
historian of the First Church. ‘The Story 
of One Hundred Years of Unitarianism in 
Alton” was also most interestingly told by 
Rey. Wallace W. Robbins, minister of the 
Alton church. 

A high peak in the conference sessions 
was reached on Monday evening when a 
large congregation listened to two ad- 
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dresses, one on ‘‘Eixtension or Extinction’ 
by James W. Steel, Indianapolis, and the 
other on “The Future of Liberal Chris- 
tianity” by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The conference met in its second busi- 
ness session on Tuesday morning. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, James 
W. Steel, Indianapolis; treasurer, Emmet L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee; directors for 
three years: Oswell G. Treadway, Chicago, 
John A. Kinneman, Bloomington, IIL; 
Louis Thiele, Detroit, Mich.; director for 
one year: Miss Ione C. Duffy, Omaha, 
Neb. The conference voted to meet a 
year hence in Indianapolis. The creden- 
tials committee reported more than one 
hundred delegates present from approxi- 
mately thirty-five churches. 

In asymposium on “‘Unitarians in a New 
Hra’”’ there were three addresses. William 
Fyfe, associated with the architect of the 
Third Church, R. W. Schweikher, Inc., 
spoke on ‘‘The New Era in Church Archi- 
tecture.’”’ Much interest was manifested in 
the new building of the Third Church rep- 
resenting the functional type of architec- 
ture. The church is a remarkable achieve- 
ment at a low cost. Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer, Cincinnati, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“The New Era in Religious Education.” 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish spoke on “‘The New 
Era in Security for Ministers.” Dr. Cor- 
nish advocated the raising of a million 
dollars for service pensions in addition to 
the inauguration of the contributory pen- 
sion plan. In a resolution presented later 
the conference expressed its approval! of 
this campaign, with Dr. Cornish to lead 
it. 

At a regional meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, with Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit presiding, the ministers 
and laymen listened to Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale, Evanston, Ill., and Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, Des Moines, Iowa, dis- 
cuss from different points of view the ques- 
tion of ‘“The Classes, the Masses and the 
Unitarian Church.’’ Later in the aiter- 
noon, at the Mmisters’ Cloister, a paper 
on the subject “Beyond Doctrine’ was 
ably presented by Rev. James Luther 
Adams of the Meadville Theological 
School. The Women’s Alliance met at 
luncheon at the Third Church to hear re- 
ports from Alliance branches and an ad- 
dress by Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, 
Ohio. - 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, western branch, met late Tuesday 
afternoon to hear an address on ‘‘Religion 
and Controversial Issues” by Rev. Harold 
P. Marley of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The conference came-to an end with a 
largely-attended testimonial dinner to 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, retiring president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
The dinner was held at the Third Church. 
Delta I. Jarrett, former president of the 
conference, acted as toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Emmet L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee; Dr. Wilson M. 
Backus, Adrian, Mich.; Dr. Robert S. 
Loring, Milwaukee; Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis; Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, 
Madison, Wis.; Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, 
Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, Joliet, Ill. Dr. Cornish responded, 
speaking of his long and close association 
with great personalities in Western Con- 
ference history. 


Worcester Conference 


The regular summer meeting of the 
Worcester Conference (Mass.) was held 
with the First Church (Unitarian) in 
Athol, on June 8. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Thaddeus 
B. Clarke of Grafton. . 

Rev. Harl C. Davis of Petersham urged 
the conference to support a plan by which 
the churches of this conference would have 
the service of a district Sunday school 
supervisor who could introduce the newest 
methods in religious education. President 
J. Clarence Hill appointed a committee 
consisting of Elbert W. Marso, chairman, 
Miss Anna B. Carter of Worcester, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, Rev. George E. Mark of 
Leominster, and Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen 
of Uxbridge, to raise the money necessary 
for this project. 

The conference was notified of the recent 
death of Augustus C. Seagraves of Ux- 
bridge, a director of the conference, and the 
audience stood for one minute in a silent 
tribute of respect. 

Rev. Albert N. Kaucher of West Upton 
spoke on “Impressions of the May Meet- 
ings.’ He said: ‘“‘At present there is no 
clash of minds. We do not know ‘how to 
be liberal. We must become liberal our- 
selves instead of merely belonging to a 
liberal church. Liberalism is distinguished 
by the breadth of its focus and scope of 
action. Neither religion nor civilization 
can remain part liberal and part ortho- 
dox. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester fol- 
lowed with an inspiring talk on ‘“Co-op- 
eration in Our Churches.” He said: ‘““We 
Unitarians ought to attend to our own in- 
terests first instead of spreading ourselves 
too thin. We must practice co-operation 
among ourselves first. There is great need 
for better co-operation between laymen 
and minister, the pulpit and the pew. 
Co-operation can also be shown by better 
church attendance, increased contribu- 
tions and greater interest in the Sunday 
school.” 

The Star Island Institute and its ex- 
cellent advantages for leaders of religious 
education were presented to the conference 
by Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman of Lex- 
ington. 

At the roll call fourteen ministers and 
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about 150 delegates from twenty-two 
churches responded. 

Mrs. Stephen A. Hall of Uxbridge was 
appointed director to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Mr. Seagraves. 

Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen gave a review 
of the May Meetings, which was interesting, 
vivid and complete. 

In his address, ‘““What the Laymen’s 
League is Trying to Do,” President Frank 
W. Scott of the League outlined its various 
activities. In closing he said: ‘“The present 
low state of society is due to a fear in re- 
ligion which separates the spiritual from 
the material. We expect that the new 
partnership between ministers and lay- 
men will intensify the church life and help 
to break down the wall of misunderstand- 
ing. The League is promoting an efficient 
and effective churchmanship and helps in 
the understanding of religious obligations. 

The last address was ‘“‘New Horizons 
for Liberalism’ by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of Tufts College School of 
Religion. The essence of his address is 
expressed in the following quotations: 

‘‘Liberalism always means one thing: the 
emancipated life. It must be contemporan- 
eous and not inherited. The moment we 
rest on our laurels we become illiberal. 
In order to be worthy of being liberal we 
must be creators. Liberalism must be 
less individualistic and more social. The 
liberalism for today and tomorrow will 
mean economic emancipation. The lib- 
eralism of today and tomorrow must recog- 
nize the need of social planning and adopt 
it. Henceforth we must plan society. The 
new liberalism has many fronts, it is an 
army marching forward. We are simply 
pitching our tents for the night. We live 
in a creative era. The spirit of liberalism 
in giving emancipation to all that is low 
gives dignity.” 

The conference closed with a hymn and 
benediction by the pastor of the church, 


Rev. Leon S. Simonetti. 
* * 


CHICAGO MINISTERS PROTEST 
KILLING OF TEN MEN 


The Unitarian ministers of Chicago are 
actively protesting the killing of ten men 
by a large detail of Chicago police on 
Memorial Day. As reported in The New 
York Times for June 20, the police fired 
upon parading strikers apparently with- 
out cause or provocation, when they were 
endeavoring to establish a peaceful picket 
line. Moving pictures and the testimony 
of one minister and five students from the 
Chicago Theological Seminary show unbe- 
lievable brutality. 

On the Citizens’ Rights Committee, 
which is circulating petitions of protest 
addressed to the Mayor of Chicago, are 
Dr. Ogden Vogt, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale and Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson. A meeting of members and 
friends of the Third Church was held on 
June 23 at which Clayton Gill, one of the 
theological students, gave his experiences 


as an eye witness. A Third Church group 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice was organized at this meeting and 
it is to co-operate with the Citizens’ Rights 
Committee. 

At its first meeting the new group also 
signed petitions, suggested by the Alliance 
of the Third Church, in opposition to the 
Hill-Sheppard conscription bill, and dis- 
tributed membership blanks and literature 
of the Citizens’ School Committee. 


* * 


ANGUS deMILLE CAMERON 


Angus deMille Cameron has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the Independent 
Congregation (Unitarian), Dunkirk, N. Y., 
He will assume his duties in September. 

Born at Sussex, New Brunswick, Mr. 
Cameron attended the University of New 


Brunswick and Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, graduating from the 
latter in 1934 with the degree of B. A. 
While an undergraduate he was the student 
minister of various Baptist churches in the 
Maritime Provinces. He graduated from 
Meadville Theological School in June 
with the degree of B. D. 


* * 


N. E. ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


A committee composed of the heads of 
the Southern New England Unitarian 
Conferences met at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on June 21, to consider the 
formation of a Southern New England 
organization, the conferences to pool 
their funds and take an active part in the 
administration and growth of the denomi- 
nation. A committee was appointed to 
perfect a plan which will be considered at 
a later meeting, and which will be pre- 
sented to the local conferences at their 
fall meetings. 

Dr. William S. Nichols of Danvers, Mass., 
was chosen chairman of the meeting, and 
William K. Walters of Allston, Mass., 
clerk. 


NOMINATIONS ANNOUNCED 


The by-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association, adopted at the annual meet- 
ing in May, provide that the present 
General Conference committee shall serve 
as a nominating committee until the regu- 
lar nominating committee is elected. 

The committee announces the follow- 
ing nominations, election to take place at 
the General Conference of the Association 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y., next October: 
Commission on Planning and Review 

(Two years) W. Rodman Peabody, 
Milton, Mass., Miss Ruth Twiss, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

(Four years) Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich., Frank C. Smith, Jr., Esq., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Nominating Committee 


(Two years) Mrs. Edward H. Atherton, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
Duxbury, Mass., Delta I. Jarrett, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(Four years) Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Va., Laurence C. Staples, 
Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee 


(Two years) Dr. W. Waldemar W. Ar- 
gow, Syracuse, N. Y., Charles S. Bolster, 
Esq., Boston, Mass., Mrs. Royden C. 
Leonard, North Easton, Mass., Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 


Business Committee 


(Two years) Frederick H. Fay, Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Bangor, Maine, William E. Wickenden, 
LL. D., Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. David R. 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Kennebunk, Maine.—To show their 
affection for Prescott Littlefield, who for 
almost forty years had the care and keeping 
of the First Parish Church, building and 
grounds, the members of the First Parish 
held a party for him on the evening of 
June 14 in the church parlors. 


Omaha, Neb.—A ‘Spring Festival’ 
sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Paul K. Har- 
lan, members of the Unitarian church, 
was held recently for the benefit of the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund. Asa result, $105 
was forwarded to the treasurer of the Pen- 
sion Society. The event not only provided 
the people with pleasure but also served 
to focus attention upon a very worthy 
project. It is proposed to carry through a 
similar project next year. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The 141st anni- 
versary of the founding of the First Uni- 
tarian Church was celebrated on June 12 
by the hanging of a wreath given by Mrs. 
Joseph Priestley Button on the commem- 
orative tablet at 62 North Fourth Street. 
This church was the first one in this country 
to assume the name ‘‘Unitarian.”’ 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert French Leavens of Berke- 
ley, Calif., with the close of the academic 
year resigned as chaplain of Mills College 

and chairman of the Department of Re- 
_ligion. He is anxious to devote his entire 

energies to writing. His second anthology, 
to follow ‘‘Great Companions,”’ which was 
| published in 1927, is almost ready for the 
press. On June 14 Mr. Leavens received 
from Mills College the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters, honoris causa. 


Mrs. Martha Everett St. John, chairman 
of the General Alliance Committee on 
International Work, was entertained at 

' luneheon recently by members of that 
committee as a mark of appreciation of her 
_ long and devoted service and untiring ef- 
forts to promote international understand- 
_ ing and good will. New amendments to 
the rules of the executive board of the 
General Alliance provide that no com- 
mittee chairman may serve more than six 
| consecutive years. Mrs. St. John is there- 
_ fore not eligible for re-election. 


A daughter, Joan Roberta, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Horace F. Westwood, Jr., 
on May 17. Mr. Westwood is minister 
of the Unitarian church at West Bridge- 


water, Mass. 
* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., minister of 
_ the Unitarian church at Dighton, Mass., 
_ has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 

Rev. Carleton Feener, minister of the 
Congregational church in Braintree, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
First Community Church in Danvers, 
Mass. 

Rev. John A, Leininger, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Barre, Mass., has 
resigned. Effective October 1. 

Dr. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
‘Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., has 
resigned. Effective September 1. 

Rev. Charles P. Wellman, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Woburn, Mass., 
has resigned. 

Rev. Robert C. Withington, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Scituate, Mass., 
_ has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
_ Unitarian church at Hudson, Mass. 

* * 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Boston, Mass.—The preacher at the 
united service at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on July 25 will be Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa. 
On August 1 Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Berkeley, Calif., will preach. The First 
Church, Second Church and Arlington 
Street Church are uniting for these services 
being held at Arlington Street Church at 
11 a. m. each Sunday up to and including 
' September 12. All friends and visitors 

are cordially invited to these services. 

_ Norton, Mass.—Services will be held 
oat the First Congregational (Unitarian) 


: 
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Church during August at nine in the 
morning. They will be approximately 
three quarters of an hour long with special 
music at each service. On August first 
it will be a union service with the Trini- 
tarian Church and with Rev. Waldo Savage, 
minister-in-charge of that church, preach- 
ing. The remaining four services will be 
in charge of the minister, Rev. Hazel 
Rogers Gredler. This will be the only 
Protestant church in the immediate com- 
munity to hold services during August. 
September 12 the church will reopen its 
regular services at eleven o’clock, with the 
church school meeting on that date at 9.30, 
and the Y. P. R. U.at6 p.m. 
Peterborough, N. H.—The ninth sea- 
son of Community Church services has 
been arranged this year for July and 
August. The co-operating churches are 
the Methodist, Congregational and Uni- 
tarian. During July the services are being 
held at the Congregational church. Next 
month they will be held in the Unitarian 


church. 
of * 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE NOTES 
Laymen’s Sunday 

The annual Laymen’s Sunday, pre- 
viously observed by the League chapters 
in November, has been changed by vote 
of the Council to May 22, 1938, the Sun- 
day of Anniversary Week. This action 
took place as the result of a request by the 
Ministerial Union Council which felt that, 
with laymen supplying many of the pul- 
pits on that Sunday, the ministers would 
thereby be enabled to leave earlier for the 
May Meetings in Boston. 


Gift to Senexet House 


The Hartford, Conn., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has donated $25 to be 
applied toward the renovation of the boat- 
house connected with Senexet House. 
At a joint meeting held in May at Senexet 
with the Providence chapter, representa- 
tives of each group agreed that immediate 
action was necessary if the boathouse is 
to be salvaged before winter comes. 

It is estimated that at least $150 would 
be required to repair the underpinning of 
the house, which has facilities for twelve 
dressing rooms for bathing besides storage 
space for several boats and canoes. The 
roof, sides, and floor are in comparatively 
good condition, but severe weather during 
the past two winters and springs has caused 
the house to slump toward ‘the lake. 
Another winter of ice and snow would un- 
doubtedly complete the destruction of the 
whole boathouse. 

The Providence chapter has pledged an 
amount equal to that sent in by the Hart- 
ford men, with the recommendation that 
other groups and individuals who have 
enjoyed the privileges of that rare spot 
for retreats and meetings should make up 
the rest of the needed amount. Such con- 
tributions should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible to the chairman of the Senexet House 


Committee, Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
Hotel Charlesgate, Boston, Mass. 


National! Radio Broadcasts 


At a recent meeting of the League Coun- 
cil it was decided to extend the facilities 
of the League office to all Unitarian minis- 
ters preaching over a nation-wide hook-up, 
in distributing copies of such broadcasts. 
Announcement is to be made at the end 
of each broadcast that copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports that he received 227 re- 
quests for copies of his radio sermon de- 
livered over the ‘Church of the Air.” 
Other similar inquiries have also been 
made, so this offer on the part of the 
League will obviate the expense and cleri- 
cal procedure which previously has been 
undertaken by the minister or his church. 


* * 


ISLES OF SHOALS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association will be held at the 
Oceanic Hotel on Friday, August 6, at 
11 o’clock (Daylight Saving Time). Elec- 
tion of officers and directors will be held, 
and any other business which may legally 
come before the meeting will be transacted. 

Carl B. Wetherell, President. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. (First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street Church uniting.) 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday morning 
service at 11 a.m. 

July 25. Sermon by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

August 1. Sermon by Rev. Horace Westwood, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. July 25 atlla.m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, 
Virginia. August 1 at 11 a. m. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
A. Wing, First Unitarian Society of Denver, Colorado. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE — Clergyman’s gown. Heavy silk, excel- 
lent condition. Price reasonable. Write care of The 
Register, C-300. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


4 wv 
BIBLES 


Ail Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. / 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. | 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


WEEK-END VACATION 


Portsmouth, N. H., to Isles of Shoals and return 
July 24--26 
Sail Saturday p.m. Return Monday a. m. 
Total Expense $10 
Room and Meals at Hotel Oceanic 
Swimming—Boating—Tennis—Dancing 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. i CAPito! 1230 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


2 College and cultural courses for girls. 


Development of individual character. 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. 
Five-day and day pupils. 
All college Faculty 
LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 


Telephone 0131 WES t Newton, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.c0 


